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Ingenuat  diJichte JidtUter  artes 

EmtUit  mtrtJf  nee  limit  tut  /trot.  OTlD. 

Education  softens  men’s  manners,  and  suffers  not  the  savage  to  remain 
uncivilized. 

THERE  is  no  subject  on  which  the  public  mind  ou^ht 
to  be  more  attentively  fixed,  than  the  education  of  youth);  and 
yet  none  perhaps,  among  us,  considered  as  a  great  whole,  Is 
so  evidently  neglected. 

In  tl)e  seventh  article  of  the  Constitution  of  this  state,  it  is 
in  an  imperative  manner  enjoined  on  the  legislature,  to  es¬ 
tablish  schools  throughout  the  state  ;  since  that  injunction  was 
given,  eighteen  years  have  nearly  elapsed,  and  what  has  been 
done  ?  Nothing — l^etitions  have  been  preferred,  plans  submit- 
ed,  but  whether  federalism  or  democracy  prei)onderated,  the 
result  was  the  same  ;  nothing  has  yet  been  done. 

On  all  other  subjects  our  legislature  have  progressed; 
they  have  granted  lotteries,  built  bridges,  incorpor..ted  com¬ 
panies,  made  turnpikes,  and  laws  by  the  volume — but  educa¬ 
tion  stands  still  in  the  back  ground  of  the  picture — j)oor 
girl  I  she  may  sigh  Siully  to  the  murmuring  winds  I  those 
who  oughty  heed  her  not,  and  those  who  would,  have  not  the 
pow'er. 

In  ITnopt,  it  is  by  no  means  strange,  that  great  men 
are  opjiosed  to  the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge,  because 
ignorance  is  ihe  most  stable  foundation  for  despotic  power 
and  usurpation.  The  enlightened  mind  lises  in  opposition 
to  the  lawless,  arbiti*ary  mandate,  the  chains  of  slavery  are 
despised,  nay,  even  her  scourges  her  toituiTS,  her  banish¬ 
ments,  by  the  man  of  education,  are  only  lookeJ  on  with 
contempt,  not  fear ;  yet,  as  long  as  they  can  keep  a  majority 
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of  their  subjects  in  ignoi'ance,  they  bind  them  to  their  senicei 
and,  althou^li  in  the  Ibnn  of  man,  treat  them  as  brute  beasts. 

Suiely  the  same  views  do  not  hei'e  obtain  a  place,  we  have 
no  hereditar)-  titles  to  support,  no  exclusive  privileges  to  ob¬ 
tain  ;  but  on  tiie  ajntrary,  ought  to  be  stimulated  to  promote 
education  with  all  our  might,  since  every  American  citizen  is 
in  himself  simply  considered  constitutionally  entitled  to  hll 
any  station  in  the  government  of  his  country.  Suixdy,  if  a 
biimuius  had  been  wanting  to  invite  to  active  exertion  in  ob¬ 
taining  useful  learning,  this  one  might  liave  been  considered 
as  very  powerful,  yet  it  has  not  produced  the  desiivd  effects. 

It  is  rather  degrading  to  us  as  a  people,  to  find  in  our  public 
oflhees,  men,  who  though  possessed  I  trust  of  good  hearts, 
and  many  of  them  of  strong  natural  judgments,  are  incapable 
of  writing  a  single  sentence  grammatically. 

Let  us  examine  fi-om  what  source  this  ignorance  flows,  and 
perhaps  we  may  suggest  a  remedy. 

No  doubt  a  gi^cat  poition  of  this  ignorance  flows  from  the 
inattention  of  parents,  not  taking  those  proper  steps  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children  which  would  absolutely  insure  suc¬ 
cess.  In  this  city  wc  can  find  a  number  of  active  boys,  at 
least  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have  been  kept  at  school  since 
they  could  walk,  and  yet  are  as  ignorant  about  grammar,  geo-  < 
graph)’,  kc.  as  they  arc  about  the  great  Mogul ;  the  child  is 
examined,  the  parents  astonished  ;  the  boy  knows  nothing- 
nay,  cannot  even  find  a  word  in  the  dictionary.  P’arents,  ye 
are  to  blame ;  you  kept  your  child  at  a  school,  if  it  deserv’es 
that  name,  in  which  these  things  were  never  taught,  and  could 
not  be  taught,  because  the  teacher  himself  was  ignorant  :  Is 
it  possible  that  a  man  who  has  been  bixd  to  some  mechanical 
employment  and  who  never  received  a.  genteel  education,  nay, 
who  is  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  first  rudiments,  can  im¬ 
mediately  beconie  illuminated  in  such  an  extraordinary  degree 
as  to  be  com|)etent  to  instruct  youth  and  lead  them  through 
all  the  intneate  paths  of  science  I  Parents,  you  are  to  blame— 

It  is  my  serious  opinion  that  no  iiei-soti  ought  to  be  pennitted 
to  open  school  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  unless  found  on  ex¬ 
amination,  capable  of  tnily  teaching  that  branch  he  professes ; 
for  this  purjjose  I  offer  the  following  scheme  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  my  fellow  citizens  : — 

PLAN  FOR  CHOOSING  SCHOOL  MASTERS. 

At  the  election  held  according  to  law  for  the  choice  of  con¬ 
stables  in  each  year,  let  two  citizens  of  distinguished  moral 
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chai'acter  and  good  learning  be  elected  in  each  ward,  these 
would  lorm  a  body  of  twenty-eight  members,  whci'eof  say 
fifteen  should  be  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  of  this  body  it 
should  be  tlie  bounden  duty  to  superintend  education  general¬ 
ly,  but  in  a  special  manner  to  see  tliat  no  person  presumed  to 
open  or  keep  a  school  in  this  city  without  a  written  li¬ 
cence  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  superintendanls  ;  and  each 
of  the  superintendanls  pi'eviously  to  his  entering  on  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  appointment,  on  oath  or  affirmation  befoi-e  the  may¬ 
or  of  the  city,  should  declare  that  party  politics  should  never 
0|)eiate  with  him  to  give  a  vote  agaitut  or  in/arour  of  an  ap¬ 
plicant,  but  that  he  should  ever  be  deteiixiined  by  learning, 
abilities,  and  good  moral  conduct. 

If  such  a  system  as  this  were  pursued,  would  we  not  have 
a  greater  chance  of  having  our  children  belter  educated  than 
we  have  at  present,  and  in  doing  something  of  this  kind  all 
assuredly  would  be  benefited ;  have  we  not  a  right  to  com¬ 
plain  ;  the  diversity  of  books  variety  of  methods,  injudicious 
modes  of  treatment,  the  nature  of  tasks  and  the  parade  of  ex¬ 
hibitions,  all  demand  reform  ;  parents,  the  appeal  is  made  to 
you  ;  as  a  parent  I  feel  deeply  interested  ;  but  if  1  judge  right 
of  my  own  heart,  I  feci  more  for  the  public  good.  In  a  few 
years,  the  writer  of  this,  perhaps  in  a  few  days,  shall  be  no 
more,  and  you  also  will  pass  off  the  stage  ;  and  pray  w  ho  then 
will  stand  forward  to  assert  rights  and  preserve  their  indepen¬ 
dence  ?— Our  children— O  then,  let  us,  while  we  live,  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  them  worthy  of  the  sacred  deposit  we  shall  place 
in  their  hands ;  let  us  open  their  minds  by  the  power  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  teach  them  what  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  society, 
and  what  they  ow’e  to  God.  obadiah  optic. 
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May  the  chaia  of  our  friendship  be  kept  to  bright,  at  that  a  little  child 
may  find  it  when  the  tun  U  asleep  in  hit  blanket  behind  the  western 

hilU.  INDIAN  TALK. 

FEW  subjects  have  been  more  discussed  by  essayists 
than  that  of  friendship  ;  yet  however  it  may  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  theory,  still  it  is  little  uinlerstood,  except  by  those 
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\vho»e  hearts  are  impiesscd  with  its  stamp.  The  idea  advanc¬ 
ed  in  my  motto,  is  certainly  oiiginul,  us  it  is  expressed  by 
a  son  of  nature,  and  points  to  Uie  extent  of  this  principle  ;  here, 
fiiendsitip  is  lecognized  as  unalienable  property,  ceasing  not 
with  the  life  of  those  who  first  form  the  contract,  but  descend¬ 
ing  with  the  sti-cam  of  time  to  posterity,  ever  shining  in  acts 
of  love  and  offices  of  benevolence,  the  motives  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  which,  though  perhaps  undefinable,  are  nevertheless 
k' own,  to  those  intei*estcd,  by  intuitive  perception  :  It  is  a 
chein  of  co\intless  links,  and  if  strengthened  by  divine  chari¬ 
ty,  embraces  the  whole  human  race  ;  it  adtls  to  the  happiness 
of  both  him  who  receives  and  him  who  gives,  and ’s  perfectly 
disinterested  :  As  a  being,  if  its  personification  is  admissible, 
it  acts  as  the  tutelan*  guaitlian  of  those  who  are  influenced  by 
its  power  ;  faithful  to  its  trust,  it  never  forsakes  the  object  of 
its  carc,  but  accompanying  him  through  life,  guaitls  him  from 
the  snares  of  vice,  supports  him  in  the  vale  of  adveiVity,  ad- 
*  monishes  him  in  the  days  of  prosi)erily,  and  soothes  him  in 
the  Hour  of  adversity. — Without  a  friend,’*  says  a  writer, 
“  the  world  is  but  a  w’ilderness,”— desolate  indeed  to  him 
whose  mind  is  formed  for  society  :  **  A  man  may  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  intimate  acquaintances,  but  not  a  friend  amongst  them 
all Flatterers  are  numerous,  but  their  attachments  arc 
ephemeral  in  their  nature,  glittering  but  ti-ansient— their 
objects  accomplished,  they  would  rear  the  pillar  of  their 
prosperity  on  the  ruin  of  him  who  was  the  means  of  their  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  this,  though  degrading  to  humanity,  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  observable.  Troe  friends,  on  the  contraiy,  seek  each 
other’s  happiness,  and  the  promotion  of  the  one  is  ever  produc¬ 
tive  of  pleasure  to  the  other  ;  a  disinterested  manner  charac¬ 
terises  their  conduct ;  enors,  when  discovered,  are  not  em¬ 
blazoned  to  the  disadvantage  of  him  who  commits  them  ;  he 
is  kindly  reproved,  whilst  the  monitor  casts  a  veil  of  candour 
over  the  imperfections  of  his  friend  and  hides  them  from  those 
who  delight  in  discord ;  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and 
commerce  with  the  world  is  such  as  is  well  calculated  to  keep 
iM-ight  the  gold -n  chain,  so  that  their  posterity  shall  look  at  it 
with  reverence,  esteeming  it  precious  ;  and  thus  does  it  be¬ 
come  efl’ective  in  harmonizing  families  to  distant  generations, 
when  the  spirits  of  lliose  who  first  formed  the  sacred  contract 
are  reunited  in  the  bright  mansions  of  progressive  felicity  and 
their  bodies  sleep  in  the  silent  tomb.  tim  titular. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 


UR.  oprrc. 

HAyiSG  reaJtht  follrming  rejtectins  m  a  seiemee  wUb  tic  srem^ 

titm  •/  mam,  1  vtat  sm  vkU  pleated  zviti  tie  mummer  im  zjuhUi  the  zvriter  treats 
tbs  taiyeet,  amd  belieztimg  they  wamld  be  equally  imterettimg  te  mamy  mf  year  rea¬ 
ders,  I  bazse  selected  them  frr  pmUicatiem  im  the  ‘Eye.’  Sima  Id  y  mu  teimtUe  with 
me  im  ophtiom  that  essays  af  this  mature  are  atefal  im  a  emsststry  ta  zvell  caLulated 
by  mature,  amd  by  its  gavermemt  fer  agricaltaral  imprmvememts,  please  to  isuert 
tbem.  ITour't  A,  £, 


TO  The  editor  or  the  ete. 


Still,  It  with  gratefol  change  the  teasont  past. 

New  tcenet  arite,  new  landKipct  ttrike  the  eye. 

And  all  th*  enliven’d  country  beautify ; 

Gay  plaint  extend  where  marahet  tlcpt  before ; 

O’er  recent  meadt  th’  exulting  »trcamleti>  fly  ; 

Dark  frowning  heatht  grow  bright  with  Ceret’  ttorc,  * 

And  woodt  imbrown  the  tteep,  or  wave  along  the  thore. 

THOUION. 

AGRICULTURE  may,  with  ^iTai  propriety,  be  styled 
the  nearest  nei^hbonr,  or  rather  next  in  kindred  to  Philoso¬ 
phy.  Its  principles,  says  Varro,  are  the  same  which  Ennius 
makes  to  be  the  principles  of  all  nature,  earth,  water,  air,  and 
the  sun.  It  certainly  comprehends  more  parts  of  philosophy 
than  any  one  profession,  art  or  science  in  the  world.  I  hcro 
is  no  other  kind  of  life  that  con  furnish  a  panegyrist  with  such 
an  inexhaustible  subject  of  eulogy,  whether  we  attend  to  its 
universal  utility,  and  to  that  necessity  which  renders  it  the 
first  of  arts,  or  to  the  innocence  and  pleasure  of  the  employ¬ 
ment,  its  antiquity  and  dignity.  Hence, this  art  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  many  of  the  greatest  men  among  the  ancients,  and 
treated  of  by  their  most  celebrated  writers.  One  of  their 
best  philosophers  and  noblest  poets,  the  immortal  Mantuan 
bard,  was  himself  a  most  admirable  husbandman. 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  if  we  take  a  retros-  * 
pect  of  the  most  remote  ag... .  we  shall  find,  that  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  it,  we  owe  the  first  foundation  of  society  and  order ;  the 
establishment  of  property  ;  the  consequent  introduction  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  and  all  the  humanizing  arts  of  life.  This  is  finely 
illustrated  by  a  writer,  not  less  distinguished  for  elegance  of 
composition,  than  for  acuteness,  discrimination,  and  perspica¬ 
city.  “  In  the  beginning  of  the  world,**  says  he,  “  we  are  in^ 
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formed  by  holy  writ,  the  All-bo<intihil  Crkator  gave  to  man 
dominion  over  all  thy  earth  ;  and  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth.”  'I'his  is 
the  only  tine  and  sHlid  foundation  of  man’s  dominion  over  ex¬ 
ternal  things,  whatfver  airy  metaphysical  notions  may  have 
been  started  by  fanciful  writers  upon  this  subject.  The  earth 
therefore,  and  all  things  theix;in,  are  the  general  property  of  all 
mankind,  exclusive  of  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of 
the  Crkator.  And  while  the  earth  continued  bai*e  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  all  was  in  common 
with  tlK*ni,  and  that  cveiy  one  took  from  the  public  stock,  to 
his  own  use,  such  things  as  his  immediate  necessities  rerpiired. 

“  Those  general  notions  of  property  were  then  sufficient  to 
answer  all  the  puposes  of  human  life ;  and  might  perhaps  still 
have  answered  them  had  it  been  possible  for  mankind  to  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  primeval  simplicity  ;  as  may  be  collect- 
,  ed  from  the  manners  of  many  American  nations  w  hen  first 
discovered  by  the  Europeans ;  and  from  the  ancient  method 
of  living  among  the  first  Europeans  themselves,  if  we  may 
cixdit  cither  the  memorials  of  them  preserved  in  the  golden 
age  of  the  poets,  or  the  uniform  accounts  given  by  historians 
of  tliose  times,  wherein  *  erant  oinma  comnmnia  et  irtdh'ua  om- 
vciuti  unum  cunctia  patrimonium  raaet.^*  Not  that  this 
c*“*mmiinion  of  goods  seems  ever  to  have  been  applicable,  even 
i  1  the  earliest  ages  to  aught  but  the  atthaiancc  of  the  thing  ;  nor 
could  it  be  extended  to  the  use  of  it.  For,  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  reason,  he  who  first  began  to  use  it,  aci^uirod  therein  a 
kind  of  ti-ansient  property,  that  lasted  so  long  as  he  was  using 
it,  and  no  longer  ;  or,  to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  nght 
of  |)ossession  continued  for  the  same  time  only  that  the  act  of 
possession  lasted.  The  ground  was  in* common,  and  no  part 
of  it  was  the  permanent  property  of  any  man  in  particular  ; 
yet,  whoever  was  in  the  occupation  of  any  determinate  spot  of 
it,  for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like,  acquired  for  the  time  a  sort 
cf  ownership,  from  which  it  would  liave  been  unjust,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  of  natare,  to  have  driven  him  by  force  ;  but 
the  insluitt  he  quitted  the  use  or  occupation  of  it,  another 
might  seize  it  without  injustice.  Thus  also  a  vine  or  other  tree 
might  be  said  to  be  in  common,  as  all  men  were  equally  enti¬ 
tled  to  its  produce,  and  yet  any  individual  might  g^in  tlie  sole 


*  All  things  were  common  and  undifided,  m  a  patximoDj  la  which 
all  the  family  arc  equally  inierettcd* 
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property  of  the  fruit,  which  he  gathered  for  his  own  use.  A 
doctrine  well  illuslratetl  by  Ciceit>,  who  conipai*cs  the  world 
to  a  great  theatre,  which  is  common  to  the  public,  and  yet 
the  place  which  any  man  has  taken  is  for  the  time  his  own. 

^  But  when  mankind  increased  in  number,  craft,  and  anibi* 
tion,  it  became  necessary  to  enteitain  conceptions  of  more 
permanent  dominion ;  and  to  appropriate  to  individuals  not 
the  immediate  tue  only,  but  the  very  dtUmtancr  of  the  thing  to 
be  used.  Othei^vise  innumerable  tumults  must  have  arisen, 
and  the  g^ood  oixier  of  the  world  continually  broken  and  dis¬ 
turbed,  w  hile  a  variety  of  persons  were  striving  w  ho  should 
get  the  first  occupation  of  the  same  thing,  or  disputing  which 
of  them  had  actually  gained  it.  As  human  life  also  grew  more 
and  more  refined,  abundance  of  conveniences  were  devised 
to  render  it  more  easy,  commodious,  and  agreeable ;  as,  hab¬ 
itations  for  shelter  and  safety,  and  raiment  for  warmth  and 
decency.  But  no  man  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  provide 
either,  so  long  as  he  had  only  an  usufructuary  property  in 
them,  w'hich  was  to  cease  the  instant  that  he  quitted  posses¬ 
sion  ; — if,  as  soon  as  he  walked  out  of  his  tent,  or  pulled  oflT 
his  garment,  the  next  stranger  who  came  by  would  have  a 
right  to  inhabit  the  one  and  wear  the  other.  In  the  case  of 
habitation  in  particular,  it  is  natural  to  observe,  that  even  the 
brute  creation,  to  whom  every  thing  else  was  in  common, 
maintained  a  kind  of  peimanent  property  in  their  dwellings, 
especially  for  the  protection  of  their  young  ;  that  the  birds  of 
the  air  had  nests,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  caverns,  the 
invasion  of  which  they  esteemed  a  very  flagrant  injustice,  and 
would  sacrifice  their  lives  to  preserve  them.  Hence,  a  pro¬ 
perty  was  soon  established  in  eveiy  man’s  home  and  home- 
stall  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  oiiginally  mere  tcmporaiy 
huts,  or  moveable  cabins,  suited  to  the  design  of  Providtnee 
for  the  more  speedy  peopling  the  earth,  and  suited  to  the 
wandering  life  of  their  owners,  before  any  extensive  property 
in  the  soil  or  giound  was  established.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  moveables  of  every  kind  became  sooner  appro¬ 
priated  than  the  permanent  substantial  soil :  Partly,  Inrcause 
they  were  noore  susceptible  of  a  long  occupancy,  which  might 
be  continued  months  together  without  any  sensible  intemip- 
tions,  and  at  length  by  usage  ripen  into  an  establislied  right ; 
but  principally  because  few  of  them  could  be  fit  for  use,  till 
improved  and  meliorated  by  the  botlily  lalx)ur  of  the  occu¬ 
pant  ;  which  bodily  labour,  bestowed  uix}n  any  subject  which 
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before  lay  in  common  to  all  men,  is  universally  allowed  to  give 
the  fairest  and  most  reasonable  title  to  an  exclusive  propeity 
therein. 

“  The  aiticle  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and  there* 
fore  a  more  early  consideration.  Such  as  were  not  content¬ 
ed  with  the  spontaneous  pixxluct  of  the  earth,  sought  for  a 
more  solid  refreshment  in  the  flesh  of  beasts,  which  they  got 
by  hunting.  But  the  frequent  disappointments  incident  to 
that  metluxi  of  prevision,  induced  them  to  gather  such  ani¬ 
mals  as  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sequacious  nature ;  and  to 
establish  a  permanent  property  in^their  flocks  and  herds,  in  or¬ 
der  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  precarious  jnanner,  partly 
by  the  milk  of  the  dams,  and  partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young. 
The  supixnt  of  these  their  cattle  made  the  article  of  n>atrr  al¬ 
so  a  very  im|X)rtant  point.  And  therefore  the  book  of  Ge¬ 
nesis,  the  most  venerable  monument  of  antiquity,  will  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  fretjuent  instances  of  violent  contentions  con- 
ceniing  wells ;  the  exclusive  propeity  of  which  appeal's  to  have 
been  established  in  the  first  digger  or  occupant,  even  in  such 
places  where  the  ground  and  herbage  remained  yet  in  com¬ 
mon.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was  but  a  sojourner,  as¬ 
serting  his  light  to  a  well  in  the  countiy  of  Abimelech,  and 
exacting  an  oath  for  his  security,  ‘because  he  had  digged  that 
well.**  And  Isaac,  about  ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimed 
this  his  lather’s  property ;  and,  after  much  contention  with 
the  Piiilistines,  was  suffered  to  enjoy  it  in  pcace.f 

(to  be  continued ) 


SELECTED. 

THE  DUELIST  AND  LIBERTINE  RECLAIMED. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ETE. 

MR.  OPTIC., 

I  HAVE  read  im  y«ur  ftper^  with  mutb  A  without 

a  Name,**  amd  han’t  «•  domht  it  hat  givta  pleatmrt  to  your  readert  gemtraUy  ; 
at  it  it  mono  tomtluded,  amd  if  you  art  mot  httitr  supplied,  pltatt  to  pvt  a  plate 
to  the /oUoveimg  teiettiomf  if  it  muett  your  approhatiom.  MARIA, 

ANTONIO  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  circle  of  the 
polite  world,  and  being  naturally  of  a  gay  disposition,  and 
possessed  of  an  immense  fortune,  early  launched  into  all  the 
extravagances  of  the  age.  His  passions,  instead  of  being 


Geo.  xxvL  15, 18,  Jic, 
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governed  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  triumphed  ox'er  it ; 
and  he  coiisideivd  those  as  his  gitutest  enemies,  who  dared, 
in  any  manner,  to  oppose  them.  This  conduct  deprived 
him  of  the  advice  of  the  serious  part  of  mankind,  reason  was 
subdued,  and  he  had  now  no  other  advisers  than  those 
whose  vices  had  entitled'  them  to  his  acquaintance  ;  1  will 
not  say  fnendshifi.^  as  those  intimacies  arising  from  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  vices,  deserve  not  that  sacred  title. 

A  rule  obsen’ed  by  Antonio  and  his  companions  in  excess, 
was,  never  to  overlook  an  affront ;  and  if  any  one  dared  to  re¬ 
sent  their  insolence,  or  call  them  to  account  for  injuries  com¬ 
mitted,  to  tell  ihempiey  were  at  liberty  to  demand  an  honour¬ 
able  satisfaction. 

This  often  engaged  them  in  quarrels,  and  there  w’ere  few 
members  of  this  worthy  association,  who  had  not  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  several  affaire  of  honour  -thus  hazarding  their 
lives  in  support  of  a  shadow,  the  substance  of  which  they  had 
long  forfeited. 

Antonio  being  of  a  disposition  which  could  ill  brook  af¬ 
fronts,  had  more  than  once  proved  himself  worthy  their  so¬ 
ciety,  by  meeting  his  opponent  on  the  ground,  which  has  so 
often  proved  fatal  to  the  votaries  of  modei'n  honour. 

His  aunt  now  dying  and  leaving  him  a  large  estate  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  for 

a  while  the  gay  town,  and  his  dear  companions. 

In  this  village  he  continued  some  weeks,  during  which  time 
he  became  acquainted  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
fortune  raised  him  above  dependence,  enabled  him,  in  his 
calm  retreat,  to  taste  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  by  his  boun¬ 
ty,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  distressed  neighboure. 

His  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  daughter,  who  were  the 
pride  and  comfort  of  his ^ge.  The  son,  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  army,  was  of  a  brave,  humane,  and  generous  temper. 
Though  he  hhd  the  courage  to  face  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
tr)',  and,  by  his  gallant  behaviour,  had  gained  the  esteem  of 
his  commander,  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  pay  tiie  tribute 
of  a  tear  to  the  miseries  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In  short, 
his  composition  w'as  such  as  did  honour  to  his  profession,  and 
to  humanity.  The  daughter,  whose  name  was  Alicia,  w’as 
endowed  with  such  elegance  of  form,  and  sweetness  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  as  raised  the  admiration,  and  secured  the  ssteem  of  all 
who  knew  her. 
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Such  a  beauty  did  not  long  &il  of  raising  a  flame  in  the  bo¬ 
som  of  Antonio,  but  it  was  not  of  that  pure  and  generous 
kind,  which  consults  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  its  object, 
and  which  such  an  object  ought  to  have  inspii'ed  ;  his  liber¬ 
tine  principles,  which  had  been  for  a  while  suppressed,  began 
to  revive,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  no  means,  however  base, 
untried  to  obtain  his  wishes. 

As  he  had,  ever  since  his  arrival,  behaved  in  the  most 
friendly  and  disci*eet  manner,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
whole  family,  the  fair  Alicia  not  excepted,  to  whom  he  now 
began  to  double  his  attention,  expressed  a  sincere  regard,  and 
strove  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  to  ingratiate  himself  in  her 
favour,  knowing  that  the  aflections  must  be  gained  before 
virtue  like  her*s  could  be,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  at¬ 
tacked. 

When  he  thought  himself  secure  of  those,  he  began  to  con¬ 
sider  on  the  most  likely  method  of  accx)mplishing  his  design, 
and  at  length,  by  the  most  complicated  plan  of  villany,  tri¬ 
umphed  over  one,  whose  virtue  had  ever  been  her  greatest 
pride. 

He  now  returned  in  triumph  to  his  dissolute  companions, 
from  whom  he  received  the  highest  applause  for  so  ix)ld  and 
successful  an  attack. 

Alicia,  when  she  recovered  her  senses,  which  she  had  been 
by  ait  deprived  of,  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  putting 
a  period  to  that  Hie  which  she  no  longer  prized.  Her  father, 
while  the  tears  trickled  down  his  venerable  cheek,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  administer  that  comfort  he  himself  stood  in  need  of, 
told  her,  he  still  considered  her  as  innocent,  and  intreated 
her  not  to  think  oi  itilibing  him  of  a  life,  which  was  dearer 
to  him  than  his  own.” 

Her  brother  too  endeavoured  to  sooth  her  sorrow,  and 
mingled  his  tears  with  her’s  ;  yet  his  bosom  burned  with  de¬ 
sire  of  revenge,  and  he  resolved,  as  soon  as  possible,  (without 
discovering  his  intentions)  to  gratify  it. 

After  waiting  a  few  days  to  prevent  suspicion,  he  pretended 
to  have  i-eceiv^  an  order  from  his  colonel  to  join  his  regi¬ 
ment  immediately.  The  next  morning,  after  taking  leave 
of  his  father,  aftectionately  embracing  his  sister,  and  assuring 
her  she  should  ever  find  in  him  a  friend  and  protector,  he  de¬ 
parted. 

The  hopes  of  revenge  added  to  his  speed,  and  he  reached 
the  city  the  same  evening. 
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Immediately  on  his  airivalf  he  dispatched  a  note  to  Anto¬ 
nio,  demaiuling  satisfaction  lor  the  injury  done  to  his  sister, 
and  telling  him,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  having  the  name  of 
covHtrd  added  to  that  of  inlluin^  he  would,  with  his  second, 
not  fail  meeting  him  at  10  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  their  coaches  happened 
to  arrive  at  the  same  instant. 

Antonio  and  Cornelius,  (which  was  the  name  of  Alicia’s 
brother)  alighted,  and  with  their  seconds  were  entering  the 
field,  when  they  were  met  by  Candidas,  an  old  officer,  well 
known  to  both  paities— who,  having  observed  the  manner  of 
their  arrival,  and  perceiving  a  discomposure  in  their  coun¬ 
tenances,  suspected  their  intentions. 

This  officer,  though  he  possessed  the  most  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage,  and  had  signalized  himself  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
prizing  his  honour  more  than  life,  was  so  far  from  approving 
the  sentiments  of  modem  honour,  that  he  viewed  them  with 
the  utmost  detestation  and  horror.  ( to  be  concluded. J 


AKKCDJTES. 

Avarice  was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Car- 
thagenians  ;  for  the  gratification  of  which,  regard  was  not  had 
to  means  however  disreputable,  or  derogating  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  honour  or  honesty.  'I'he  following  anecdote  is  re¬ 
lated  in  RoUin’s  histoiy  : . 

“  A  mountebank  had  promised  the  people  of  Carthage  to 
discover  to  them  their  most  secret  thoughts,  in  case  they 
would  come  on  a  day  appointed,  to  hear  him.  Being  all  met 
he  told  them  they  were  desirous  to  buy  cheafi  and  nett  dear. 
Every  man’s  conscience  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge ;  and 
the  mountebank  w  as  dismissed  with  laughter  and  applause,'* 


Suw  ARROW  took  every  opportunity  of  attending  the  offices 
of  public  devotion  ;  and  has  been  known,  on  Sundays  or  fes¬ 
tivals  to  deliver  Iccturos  on  piety  to  them  whom  duty  called  to 
attend  on  him.  It  happen^  that  one  evening  he  overheard 
a  captain  abridge  the  prayer  which  his  duty  required  him  to 
repeat  at  the  guaitl.~The  fieldmcrshal  called  out  to  him, 
“  Thou  unconscionable,  alx)minab1e,  impious  man,  thou  would- 
est  cheat  Heaven.  Thou  wouldest  no  doubt,  cheat  likewise 
the  empress  and  me  I  1  shall  dismiss  thee.’* 
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/irf.vrr— /vi/r//. 

THY  silken  wing*  gay  /ancy  lend, 

W'  hilst  1  to  yontler  sky  ascend, 

And  ambulate  the  starry  fields  ; 

Thence  look  on  this  terraqu’ous  globe. 
Enveloped  in  the  shining  robe 

Which  Sol’s  resplendent  brightness  yields. 
Say,  Reason^  can  the  human  eye,  ‘  “  ■ 

From  such  a  distant  point  descry. 

This  little  world,  a  glittering  sphere  I 
Ah  no  !  but  Fancy  can  with  ease, 

Shape  ev’ry  object  as  we  please, 

And  make  them  bright  appear. 

Then  Kta^on  give  to  Fancy  place, 

And  let  me  soar  thro*  ambient  space. 

Exploring  suns  and  worlds  unseen  ! 

Now,  kst  in  w»)nder  and  delight, 

My  mind  pursues  th*  advent'rous  flight. 

Nor  deigns  to  heed  thy  smile  serene. 

Lo !  now  I  view  a  central  sun, 

’Round  which  innum’rous  planets  run 

Their  steady  course  the  \'arious  year, 

As  each  may  in  the  vortex  stand, 

Its  station  fix’d— th*  Omniscient  hand 

Supports  their  sun  and  moves  each  sphere 
But  now,  on  Fancy's  wings,  no  more 
Presumpt*ously  my  mind  would  soar. 

Nor  with  unhallow’d  thoughts  profane 
The  sacred  myst’ries  hid  from  man  ; 

But  Rcason-t  all  the  wond’rous  plan 

And  motives  of  thy  God  explain. — 
—Ha!  I  cannot  Reason  comprehend  ? 

Doth  it  her  noble  pow’i's  ti-unscend  ? 

Then  what  is  man  ! — I’ll  tl  ink  no  more 
That  Natin-e’s  light  is  all  that’s  giv*n 
To  raise  th’  aspiring  soul  to  heav’n; 

But  J\aiure*s  God  in  Faith  adore  ! 


ALICIAN 


